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the influence of family life, of speech, and of man's feeble body, in 
regarding the condition of war not as the original, but as a transitional 
condition, and in adding to the essential functions of a state the realiza- 
tion of the virtues of truth and kindliness. He requires a dual sover- 
eignty, spiritual and temporal. Beitrage zur Kantkritik (pp. 196-217) : 
E. Schwartz. - Kant's uncritical admission of an epistemological abso- 
lutism, on which his argument is based, can never again be adopted. 
Die Religionsphilosophie Teichmullers (pp. 218-239) : D. A. Muller. - 
The religious life does not participate in historical development, but 
reveals always the same types, of which three were distinguished by 
Teichmuller, with subordinate varieties. IIY©ArOPAS (pp. 240-252) : 
W. Schulz. - Pythagoras ingeniously crystalized his teaching by giving to 
the letters of his name numerical values, which in various combinations 
suggested at once his doctrines and the sacred character of his name. 
Jahresbericht. Bericht uber die deutsche Literatur der Letzten Jahre zur 
vorkantischen deutschen Philosophic des 18. Jahrhunderts (pp. 255- 
284) : T. Elsenhaus. - An examination of six works on Leibniz, four on 
Lessing, and three on Herder, which have appeared since 1899, for the 
most part. Berichtigung. Die neuesten Erscheinungen. Historische 
Abhandlungen in den Zeitschriften. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 



To the Editors of the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Sci- 
entific Methods 
Gentlemen : My review of Dr. Hyslop's volume in your pages has 
brought about a thirty-page rejoinder in the Journal of the American 
Society for Psychical Research. I can not readily convince myself that 
two persons holding such differently angled views of the cosmos, of sci- 
ence, and of evidence are likely to be drawn to a common point of regard 
by much argument. Yet a thirty-line statement seems desirable. 
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Dr. Hyslop's wielding of the old-time charge of materialism seems 
futile. We differ as essentially as to what is implied in that term as in 
the meaning of such conceptions as the spiritualistic phase of life. But 
centrally as to the logic of evidence, the significance of science, the mis- 
sion and interests of psychology, I can not but regard Dr. Hyslop's argu- 
ment as evasive and confusing; and I am quite content to leave this dif- 
ference to the judgment of trained and interested judges. The entire 
attitude (or may I say physiognomy?) of such books as Dr. Hyslop's 
seems to me unrelated to the procedure by which science expands, and 
seems affiliated to what is often termed a propagandum. For this reason, 
again, we must pursue our several ways. 

When Dr. Hyslop undertakes to assimilate the logic of his position to 
the mode of reasoning by which argon was discovered, I renew my protest. 
Had some " psychical " physicist announced the discovery of " psychium " 
as alone sufficient to explain the moving of chairs apart from physical 
contact, the analogy might hold. I see no reason for burdening psychol- 
ogy rather than physics with a step-science that shall garner the mys- 
terious phenomena, and leave the ordinary crop to the direct heir. 

Lastly, as to facts. We differ as radically as to the mode in which 
facts appear in science, what they look like, and what they mean, as we 
do as to the emergence and value of hypotheses. The word "fact" as 
thus used lost its power to inspire terror in me long before I read the 
words of Dr. Holmes, which are quite too emphatic to be here cited — 
as, indeed, I have no temptation to cite them — but which set forth a very 
pertinent sentiment: To call such and such an alleged observation a 
" fact " is no more and no less an expression of bias than it is to maintain 
a fully developed and dogmatically fixed hypothesis. This is the fallacy 
so flagrantly and elaborately exemplified in the writings of ~M. Flam- 
marion, who at the beginning of his investigations in " psychic " (s. v. v.) 
science assumes an attitude which he would most tentatively assume at 
the end of a laborious astronomical research. In many a field "facts" 
are but the external counterpart of the inner view. Naturally, differing 
as we do, Dr. Hyslop and I must differ much as to what we shall call a 
fact, and as to how we shall explain certain other facts which we both 
recognize. 

Very truly yours, 

Joseph Jasteow. 
University of Wisconsin, 
March 20, 1908. 

The following summary of a paper by Dr. Shadworth Hodgson on 
" The Idea of Totality " read before the Aristotelian Society at its last 
meeting is from the Athenaeum: "Philosophy is the attempt to frame 
a consistent system of knowledge based upon data which are immediate 
at once in consciousness taken subjectively as a knowing, and in that 
same consciousness taken objectively as an existent. The special dif- 
ficulty of establishing a consensus of individuals in any such system is 
the difficulty of harmonizing the analyses of the immediate conscious- 
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ness of individuals taken as a knowing, when that same consciousness 
taken as an existent is incommunicable to other individuals. The dis- 
tinction between percept and concept, and the nature of the relation be- 
tween them, are a cardinal instance of this difficulty. And it is to this 
distinction and this relation that the interpretation of the idea of totality 
must be referred. Taken as a concept, totality implies finitude; conceiv- 
ing is limiting, and a total is a finite whole. Taken as a percept, totality 
implies infinity; both in time and in space, as inseparable elements in 
experience, there is always a beyond to any content which we can 
specifically perceive or imagine : a beyond which, owing to the continuity 
of these elements, belongs to one and the same universe, and makes it 
in its totality an infinite whole. There is, therefore, a beyond to every 
conceptual or finite total. In trying to conceive the universe we can 
not but conceive it as an infinite percept. Two consequences follow. 
One is that we have to think of our universe as including innumerable 
kinds of specific feelings, of which, nevertheless, we can form literally no 
specific imagination, and also an indefinite number of formal elements 
analogous to those which we know as time duration and space extension, 
but the specific nature of which we are equally unable to imagine. The 
other is that, since the universe of our specific experience is known to us as 
infinite, we can frame no positive conception or theory explanatory either 
of its nature or its genesis. Infinity precludes explanation, because it 
implies the reality of something which no specific idea that we can frame 
is adequate to represent." 

A course of lectures on " Aspects of Evolution " has been in progress 
at the University of Minnesota under the auspices of the Philosophical 
Club. The program was as follows: February 27, Evolution in Chem- 
istry, by Professor Frankforter; March 5, Evolution in Astronomy, by 
Professor Leavenworth; March 12, Evolution in Geology, by Professor 
Sardeson ; March 19, Evolution in Biology, by Professor Clements ; March 
26, Evolution in Psychology, by Professor Miner; April 2, Evolution in 
Ethics, by Professor Wilde; April 9, Evolution in Philosophy, by Pro- 
fessor Swenson. 

The American Society for Psychical Eesearch Section "B" has 
issued a circular of directions to those who are willing to aid the society 
in carrying on its work, and a circular containing a list of questions, 
with instructions for answering them. The circulars may be obtained 
from Dr. James H. Hyslop, 519 West 149th St., New York City, to whom 
all communications should be addressed. 

The Macmillan Company announces " The Elementary Psychology of 
Feeling and Attention," by Professor Edward Bradford Titchener, of 
Cornell University. 

Mr. A. O. Lovejoy has been called to the professorship of philosophy 
in the University of Missouri, and will resign his position in Washington 
University, St. Louis, at the end of the current academic year. 



